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THE 


Kings Declaration 
DEFENDED. 


IN CE you are pleas d to ire my Opinion of 
the Kings Declaration, and the — it, which 
you write me word was ſent you lately, I ſhall obey 
— = _ willingly, _—_ — you are a 
over of the Peace etneſs of your Country; 
which the Author of chin leditious Pam et, is en- 
deavouring to diſturb. Be pleas d to underſtand then, 
that before the Declaration was yet pabliſhed, and 

while it was only the common news, that ſuch an one there was intended, 

to juſtiſie the Diſſolution of the two laſt Parliaments; it was general 

agreed by the heads of the diſcontented Party, that this Declaration m 

be anſwer d, and that with all the ingredients of malice which the ableſt 

them could ſqueeze into it. Accordingly, upon the firſt appea- 
rance of it in _ fi — ot _ Cabal were ſet to work; 
and the product of cach having examin'd, a certain perſon. of Qualit 

— carried the majority of Votes, and to — —— 

Matthias, to ſucceed in the place of their deceas d Judas. 

He ſeems to be a man cut out Dow on vigorouſly the deſigns of the 
— Party, which are maniteſtly in this Paper, to hinder the Ki 
from making any good impreſſion on his Subjects, by giving them all poſh- 
ble ſatisſaction. 

And the reaſon of this undertaking is maniteſt, for if once the goodneſs 
and equity of the Prince comes to be truly underſtood by the People, the 
Authority of the Faction is extinguiſh'd ; and the well ing crowd 
who are miſled, will no longer gape after the ſpecious names of Rel 
and Liberty; much like the telly of the Jews, expecting a Meſtah ſtill ro 
come, whoſe Hiſtory has been written ſixteen hundred years ago. 

Thus much in genctal: Iwill now conſider the Cavils of my Author 
againſt the Declaration. 

He tells us, in the firſt place, That the Declaration ſeems to him as a fore- 
runner of another Parliament to be ſpeedily cal d: And indeed to any man in 
his right ſences, it can ſeem no other; ſor tis the buſineſs of its laſt 
Paragraphs toinform the People, that no irregularities in Parliament can 
Az make 
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make the King out of love with them: but that he looks upon them as 
the beſt means for healing the diſtempers of the publick, and tor preſerva- 
tion of the Monarchy. 

Now if this ſeems clearly to be the Kings intention, I would ask What 
need there was of the late Petition from the Cuy. tor another Parliament; 
unleſs they had rather ſeem to extort it from his Majeſty, than to have it 
pals for his own gracious action: The truth is, there were many of the 
Loyal abſent at that Common Council: and the whole ft of 
the other Faction was united; for it is the common failing of honeſt men 
to truſt too much in the goodneſs of their cauſe; and to manage it too 
neghgent! But there is a neceſſity incumbent on ſuch as oppoſe rhe 
eſtabliſh'd Government, to make up with diligence, what they want in the 
juſtice of their — — was the true and only reaſon why the 
— ity of Votes was for the Petition: but if the buſineſs had not been 
carried by this ſurpriſe, My Lord Mayor might have only been troubled to 
have carried the Addreſſes of Southwark, &c. of another nature: without 
his offering them with one hand, and the City Petition with the other; like 
the Childrens play of, This Mill grinds Popper and Spice; that Mill grinds 
Ratts and Mice. 

In the next he informs us, That it has been long the praftice of the 
Popiſh and Arbitrary Party,that the King ſheuld call, frequent, ſhort, and uſe- 
leſs Parliaments,till the — — weary of the great expences of Fletltons, 
ſhould fit at home, and trouble themſelves n» mere but leave the Teople 
expos'd to the practices of them, and of their Party ; who if they carry one 
Zhou e of Commons for their turn, will make us Slaves and F 17105 by a Law, 

Popiſh and Arbitrary, are words that found high amongſt the mul- 
titude; and all men are branded by thoſe names, who are not for ſetting 
up Fanaticiſm and a Common-wealth.To call ſhort and uſeleſs Parliaments, 
can be no intention of the Government ; becauſc from ſuch means the 

t end of Settlement cannot be ex But no Phy ſitian can com- 
mand his Phyſick to perform the effects for which he has preſcrib d it: 
yet if it fail the firſt or ſecond time, he will not in prudence lay aſide his 
Art, and deſpait vf his Patient: but reiterate his Medicines till he eſſect 
the cure. For, the King, as he declares himſelf, is not willing to have too 
hard an Opinionof the Repreſentatives of the Commons, but hopes that 
time may open their eyes, and that their next meeting may pertect the 
Settlement of Church and State. With what impudence can our. Author 
fay, That an Houſe of Commons can poſſibly be ſo pact'd, as to make us Slaves 
and Papiſts by a Law for my I ſhould as ſoon ſuſpect they would 
make themſelves Arbitrary, which God forhid that any — in his 
tight ſences ſhould believe. Bur this ſuppoſitiomof our Author, is to lay 
a moſt ſcandalous imputation upon the Gentry of England; beſides, what 


manifeſt averſion of his Subyects to admit ot ſuch a change, undertake a 
work of ſo much difficulty, deſlruftive to tha Monarchy, and —_— to 
Himlelt, 
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Himſelf, if it ſucceeded not; and if it ſucceeded, not capable of making 
him fo truly Great as he is by Law alrcady. It we add tothis, his Majeſtics 
natural love to Peace and Quiet, which increaſes in every man with his 
years, this ridiculous ſuppoſition will vaniſh of it ſelf; which is ſufficiently 
exploded by daily experiments to the contrary.For let the Reign of any of 
our Kings be impartially examin d, and there will be found in none of them 
ſo many examples ot Moderation, and keeping cloſe to the Government 
by Law, as in his. And inſtcad of — Regal power to a greater 
height, we ſhall here find many gracious priviledges accorded to the Sub- 
jects. without any one advancement of ve. 

The next thing material in the Letter, s the queſtioning the legality of 
the Declaration; which the Author ſayes by the new ſtyle of his Majeſtyin 
Council. u erde d to be read in all Churches and Chappels throughout England 
And whith no doubt the blind obedience of our Clergy, will ſee carefully per- 
form'd; yet if it be true, that there is no Seal, nor Order of Council, but only 
the Clerks hand to it, they = be call d in queſtion as publiſhers of falſe news, 
and iwveftives againſt a third Eftate of the Kingdow. 

Since he writes this only upon a ſuppoſition, it will be time enough to 
anſwer it. when the ſuppotition is made manifeſt in all its parts: In the 
mean time, let him give me leave to ſuppoſe too, that in caſe it be true that 
there be no Seal, yet ſince it is no Proclamation, but only a bare Declaration 
of his Majeſty, to inform and ſatisſie his Subjects, of the reaſons which 
induc'd him to diſſolve the two laſt Parhaments, a Scal in this caſe, is not of 
ablolute neceſſity : tor the King (peaks not here as commanding any thing, 
but the Printing, publiſhing and reading. And tis not denyed the mean- 
eſt Engliſhman, to vindicate himſelt in Print, when he has any aſperſion 
caſt upon him. This is maniteſtly the caſe, that the Enemies of the Go- 
vernment, had endeavour'd to infinuate into the People ſuch Princi 
as this Anſwerer now publiſhes : and therefore his Majeſty, who is always 
tender to preſerve the affections of his Subyects, deſit d to lay before them 
the neceſſary reaſons, which induc d him to ſo unpleaſant a thing, as the 
parting wich two ſucceſſive Parliaments. Aud if the obey him in 
io juſt a Deſigo, is this to be nam d a blind Obedience! But I wonder why 
our Author is ſo eager forthe calling them to account as Acceſſaries to an 
lavective againſt a third Eſtate of. che Kingdom, while he himſelf is guil 
in almoſt every ſentence of his diſcourſe of aſperſing the King, even in his 
own Perlon, with all the Virulency and Gall — It a plainly 
chat an Houle of Commons, is that Leviathan which he — that is 
his Sovereign in effect. and a third Eſtate is not only greater than the other 
two, but than him whois preſiding over the three. 

But, though our Author cannot get his own Seditious Pamphlet to be 
rcad in Churches and in Cha dare ſecure you, he introduces it into 
Conventicles, and Coffee houſes of his Faction: beſides, his ſending it in 
Poſt Letters, to inſect the Populace of every County. "Tis that 
this Declaration is — Kings, and the only true exception, which 
our Anſwerer has to it, is thathe would deny his Majeſty the power of 
clearing his intentions to the People: and finds himſelt aggriev'd, that his 
King ſhould farisfic them in ſpight of himſelf and of his party. 

The next Paragraph is wholly ſpent. in gi ing us to — 
of England is no other thing than a Du Venice ; take the Parallell 
along: and . will find it true by only ing of the names. A Duke of 
J*enice can do no wrong; in Senate he can no ill Laws ; in Council 

no 
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no ill Orders, in the Treaſury can diſpoſe of no Money, but wiſely, and 
for the intereſt of the Government, and according to ſuch — 
are every way requiſite : if otherwiſe all Officers are anſwcrable, c. 
Which is in , to ſay he can neither do wrong nor right, nor indeed any 
thing, quatemus a King, This puts me in mind of Sancho Panca in his Go- 
vernment of the Iſland of Barataria, when he was diſpos d to cat or drink, 
his Phyſician ſtood up for the and ſnatch d the diſh from him in 
their right, becauſe he was a publick perſon, and therefore the Nation muſt 
be Judges to a dram and ſcruple what was neceſſary tor the ſuſtenance of 
the Head of the Body politique. Oh, but there is a wicked thing call'd 
the Militia in their way, and they ſhew'd they had a monerhs mind to it. 
at the firſt breaking out of the Popiſh Plot. It they could once perſuade 
his Majeſty, to graciouſly with that trifle, and with his power of 
ing War and Peace; and tarther, to reſign all Offices of Truſt, to be 
diſpos d by their nomination, their Argument would be an hundred times 
more clcar : —— would be —.— — — could do 
nothing. But i can work him to part with none e, then they 
muſt content themſelves to carry on their new Deſign beyond Seas : cither 
of ingaging the French King to tall upon Flanders, or encouraging the States 
to lay aſide,or privately to cut off the Prince of Orange, or getting 
a War declared againſt Eng/andand France conjoyntly : for by that means, 
cither the King can be but a weak Enemy, and as they will matters, 
he ſhall be kept fo bare of chat Twelve HHollaxd Ships block 
up the River, or he ſhall be ſorc d to caſt himſelt upon a Houſe of Com- 
mons, and to take Money upon their Terms, which will ſure be as caſic, as 
thoſe of an Ulurer to an Heir in want. Thelc are part of the projects now 
— and how Loyal and conſcionable they are, let all indifferent perſons 
judgc. 

In the eloſe of this P ph, he falls upon the King for appealing to the 
People againſt their own Repreſentatives. Burl would ask him in the firſt 

lace, if an Appeal be to be made, ro whom can the King Appeal, but to 
ws People? And if hemuſt juſtific his own proceedings to their whole 
Body, how can he do it but by blaming their Repreſencarives ? I believe 
every honeſt man is 7 0 ſuch Diviſions have been betwixt the 

ing and his Houſe ot Bur ſince there have been, how could 
the King complain more modeſtly, or in terms more expreſſing Grict, than 
Indignation? or what way is leſt him to obviate the cauſes of fuch com- 
plains for the future, but this gentle admoniſhment for what is paſt ? 

"Tis eaſily agreed, hefays, (and here Ijoyn iſſue with him) 7hat there 
were never more occaſions for a Parliament, than were at the opening of the 
laſt, which was held at Weſtminſter. But where he maliciouſſy adds, never 
were our Liberties and Properties more in danger, nor the Proteſtant Religion 
more expo, d to an utter extirpation both at home and abroad, he ſhuffles to- 
gether Truth and Falſhood : for from the greatneſs of France, the danger 
of the Proteſtant Religion is evident; Bur that our Liberty, Religion, and 
Property were in danger from the Government, let him produce the in- 
ſtances of it, that they may be anſwer d; what dangers there were and 
are from the Antimonarchical Party, is not my preſent buſineſs ro enquire. 
As for the growing terrour of the French Monarchy, the greater it is, the 
morenced of a ſupply to provide againſt it. 

Ile Miniſters tell us in the Declaration, That they asked of that Parlia- 
ment the ſupporting the Alliances they had made for the Preſervation of the 


general 
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al in Chriſtendom, and bad defir'd their advice and offetance for the 
— — of Tangier : had recommended to them, the farther — 
on of the Flot ; and that his Majeſty had offer'd to concurr in an Remedies 
for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion, which might confiſt with the pre- 
ſerving the Succeſſion of the Crawn, in its due and legal courſe of deſcent, but 
to all this they met with moſt wnſuatable retwns. 

Now mark what the Gentleman inſers, I bur the Miniſters well knew, 
that their demands of Money for the ends aboveſaid, were not to be rap cn 
with, til bis Majeſty were pleas'd to change the hands and Councils by whi 
his Afﬀairs were managed. -— that is, nothing muſt be given but to ſuch 
men in whom they could confide, as if neither the King, not thoſe 
whom he employed were fir any longer to be Truftcd. But the 
ſupream power, and the of all things, muſt be wholly in 
their Party, as it was in att 


= and Jack Cade of famous , 
when they h | — | : forthis Party, will never 
think his Majeſty their own, till they have lum as ſafe, as they had his 
Father. But it they could compaſs their Deſigns, of bringing the ſame 
Gentlemen into play once more, who ſome years ſince were at the Helm; 
let me ask them, when the Affairs of the Nation were worſe manag'd? 
who gave the riſe to the preient greatneſs of the French ot who d 
the dulolution of the Tripple League? Is a miracle to me that the Peo- 
ple ſhould chink them good Patriots, only becauſe they are out of humour 
with the Cuurr, and in diſgrace. I tuppole they arc far ocher —— 
t han thoſe of Anger and Revenge, w — an hanet Sram 
But let men be what they will betore, it chey once eſpouſe their Party, let 
them be touch d with that icrs ſtone, and they are turn'd into 
Gald immediately. Nay, that will domore for them, than was ever pte · 
tended to by Chymilſtry ; tor it will raiſe up the ſhape of a worthy Pu- 
triot, from the aſhes of a Knave. Tis a juggle to teil the King 
they aſſiſt him with Money, when indeed deſign only to give it to 
themſelves; that is. to their own Inſtruments, which is no mote, than to 
ſhifr it from one hand into another. It will be a favour at the long run, 
if condeſcend to acquaint the King, how they intend to lay out his 
Treaſure. But our Author very roundly tells his Majeſty, 7hat at pre- 
ſent they will give him no ſupplyes, becauſe they would be employd, to the 
2 of bis Perſon, and'of the Froteſtaut Religion, and the inſlaving 
the whole Nation, to which I will only add, that of all theſe matters next 
and immediately under God, he and his Party, conſtitute themſelves the 
ſupream Judges, 

Ile Duke of York, the Queen. and the two French Dutcheſſes are the 
great ſupport ad protettors of the Popiſh intereſt in theſe Kingdoms. 

How comes it to pals that our Author ſhuffles the two French Dutcheſſes 
together ? of which the one is an /ralian, the other a French Woman, and 


24. Durchels ? Is he grown fo purblind, that he cannot diſtinguiſh 


F trom Focs? Has he ſo ſoon forgotten the memory of benefits, 
chat he will not conſider one of them as her, to whom all Fon — 


ons were ſo lately made ? Is ſhe ſo quickly become an old acquaintance, 
— of the palteick affgnarions at her ings are remembred ? 
After this, who will truſt the gratitude of a Common- wealth? or who 
will blame the Conduct of a filly Court, for _ by the 
whole French Council, when the able part of the Nati Ter x 
heads, the gray wildom , 2 
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ſingle French Woman, at their own Weapon, diſſimularion? for the other 
French Dutcheſs, ſince I perceive our Author is unacquainted with her 
Character, I will give it him; ſhe is one who loves her caſe to that degree, 
that no advantages of Fortune can bribe her into buſineſs. Let her but 
— 2 to play at Cards anights, 


and I dare anſwer for her, that ſhe take as little care to diſturbthei 

buſineſs, as ſhe takes in the t oſ her own. Bur if you will ay that 
ſhe only aflects idleneſs, and is a grand Intriguer in her heart, I will only 
Anſwer, that I ſhould ſhew you juſt ſuch another as I have deſcribd her 
Grace, the heads of your own Party: indeed Ido not fay it is a 
Woman, bur tis one who loves a Woman. 

As for the Dutcheſs of M. either ſhe is a very ſincere lover of down- 
right idleneſs, or ſhe has couſen'd all parts of Chriſtendom, where ſhe has 
wandred for theſe laſt Ten years. I hope our ſolid Author will pardon 
=" — Don; but now we have had our dance, let us to our ſerious 

While theſe, and their Creatures are at the Helm, what can we expett for 
the ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion, or what oppoſition to the ambitions 
defigns of France 

I iuppoſe more reaſonably on the other ſide, that no ſuch perſons are at 
the Helm, and that what he has aſſum d is but precarious. But I retorr 
upon him, that if ſome of his Party were the Miniſters, the Proteſtant 
Religion would receive but very cold affiſtance from them, who have none 
at all themſelves. And for the growth of the French Monarchy, I have 
already told you, to whoſe Counſels we are beholden for it. 

He goes on ; you will tell me that the ſupplyes ſo given may be appropriated, 
to theſe particular ends of ſupporting our Alltances,and the relief of Tangier: 
And it may be ſo limited by Ad of Parliament, that it cannot be diverted to 
other uſes. But he anſwers that Objettion by a Story of Monſieur deSully's 
telling of H. th of France: let the States raiſe the Money, and tye it as - 
they pleaſe ; when they are diſſolved, you may diſpoſe of it as you pleaſe. 

All this is to confirm his firſt unalrerable principle, that the King muſt 
be ſure to finger — but be us d as Fiſhers do their Cormorant, have 


his mouth letr open, to ſwallow the for them, but his throat 


d 
that nothing may go down. Let bring this to paſs, and afterwards 
they will not ——— — of making War: He muſt 
do that at his own peril, and be ſent to fight his Enemies with his hands 
bound behind him. But what if he thinks not their Party fit to be in- 
truſted, leaſt they ſhould employ it againſt his Perſon? why then, as he 
told you chey will give him nothing. Now whoſe will be the fault in com- 
mon reaſon, if the Allyances be not ſupported, and 7angier not relieved 2 
If they will give him — rn from ge any neceſlity of taking 
it upon their terms, aſmuch as in them lyes they diſſolve the Govern- 
ment: and the Intereſt of the Nation abroad muſt be left in the Suds, 
till they have deſlroy'd the Monarchy at home. But ſince God, and the 
Laws have put the diſpoſing of the Treafury into his Majeſties hands, it 
may ſatisſie any reaſonable Engliſhman, that the fame Laws have provided 
for the miſpending of the Treaſury, by calling the publick Officers into 
queſtion for it before the Parliament. For God be thanked we have a 
Houſe of Commons, who will be ſure, never to forgoe the leaſt tittle of 
their Priviledges, and not be ſo meal-mourh'd as the States of France, of 
whom neither Monſieur S«/ly,nor any of his Succeſſors, have never had _ 
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cauſe of apprehenſion. Bur ſince the wiſdom of our Anceſtors have 
t this Proviſion ſufficient for our — What has his preſent 
Majeſty deſer vd from his Subyects, that he ſhould be made a Minor at no 
leſs than fifty years of . that his Houſe of Commons ſhould Fetter 
him beyond any ef his eceſſors? where the Intereſt goes , you will 
ſay, there goes the power. But the moſt ingenious of your Authors, I 
mean Flato Redrutous, broaches no ſuch principle as that you ſhould force 
this tive from the King, by undue courſes. The beſt uſe which 
can be made of all, is rather to ſupport the Monarchy, than to have it fall 
upon your Heads. It indeed were any reaſonable tear of an Arbi- 
trary Government. the adverſe Party had ſomewhat to in their de- 
fence of not ſupplying it; but it is not only evident, that the Kings 
temper is wholly averſe trom any ſuch Deſign, but alſo demonſtrable, that 
if all his Council, were ſuch as this man talſely ſuggeſts them to be, 
yet the notion of an ablolute power in the Prince is wholly impracticable, 
not only in this Age, but for ought any wiſe man can forelce, at any time 
hereafter, "Tis plain, that the King has reduc'd himſelf already to live 
more like a private Gentleman than a Prince; and ſince he can content 
himſelf in that condition, tis as = that the ſupplies which he demands 
are only for the ſervice of the publick, and not tor his own maintenance, 
Monſicur de Sully might give what Council he thought convenient for 
Henry the Fourth, who was then deſigning that Arbitrary power, which 
his ors have ſince compaſs d. to the ruine of the Subyects liberty in 
France; but _= to the Conſciences of thoſe men, who are moſt averſe 
to the preſent Government, if they think our King would put his Peace 
and Quiet at this time of day, upon ſo deſperate an iſſue. What the ne- 
ceſſities, which they are driving him into, may make him part with on the 
other hand, I know not. But how can they anſwer it to our Poſterity, that 
for private Picques, felt Intereſt, and cauleleſs jealouſies, they would de- 
ſtroy the toundation of ſo excellent a Government, which is the admira- 
tion and envy of all Europe 
The reſt of my Authors Paragraph, is only laying more load upon the Mini- 
fters, and telling us, that if a Jumgf Money ſufficient for thoſe ends were gi 
wen, while they were Managers of Affairs, it would be only to ſet them free 
from any apprehenfions of account. to any — Parliament. But this n 
ment having only the imaginary fear ot an Arbitrary power for its - 
tion, is already anſwer d. he adds in the cloſe of it, That the Prince has a 
cheap bargain, who gives Paper-Laws in exchange of —_— Power. 
P 


Bargains, he tells us, there bave always been, and always will be, xt Prince 
yer , eople, becauſe it is in the Conſtitation of our Goverment, and the chief 
dependance of our Kings 15 in the love and liberalityof their People. 

Our preſent King, I acknowledge has often found it ſo; though no 
thanks I ſuppoſe to this Gentleman and his Party. But though he cry down 
Paper and Parchment at this Rate, they are the beſt Evidence he can have 
for his Eſtate, and his friends the Lawyers will adviſe him to ſpeak with leſs 
contempt of thoſe Commodities. It Laws avail the Su nothing, 
our Anceſtors have made many a bad in for us. Vet I can inſtance 
to him one Paper, namely, that of the Z/abeas Corpus bill; for which the 
Houſe of Commons would have been content to have given a Million of 
good Engliſh money, and which they had Gratis from his Majeſty.. Tis 
true, they boaſt they got it by a Trick; but if the Clerk of the Parlia- 
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ment had been bidden to forget it. their Trick of telling Noſes might have 
fail'd them. Therefore let us do right on all fides : Nation 1s 'd 
both to the Houſe of Commons for asking it, and more eſpecially to hi 
Mayeſty, for ing it io treely. | 

But what can we think of his next Axiome, that it was never known that 
Laws ſignified any thing to a | eople, who had not the ſole guard of their own 
Frince, Government and Lans: | 

Here all our Fore-tathers are Arraign'd at once for truſting the Exeew- 
tive power of the Laws in their Princes hands. And yet you tee the 
Government has made a ſhiit to ſhuttlle on or ſo many hundred years to- 
gether, under this miſerable oppteſſion; and no man fo wile in ſo many 

to find out, that Magna Charta was to no purpoſe, while there was a 
Ring. Iconſeis in Countreys, where the Monarck governs ablojucely, 
and the Law is either his Will , or depending on it, this noble maxim 
take place ; But ſince we ate neither 7 arks, Ruslan, nor Frenchmen, to 
affirm chat in our Ceuntrey, in a Monarchy of lo cemperate and wholſom 
a Conſtitution, Laws are of no valiuity, becauic they are not in the dif- 
poſition of the People, plainly intets that no Government but that of a 
Commonwealth can prelerve our Liberties and Priviledges : tor though 
the Title of a Prince beallow'd to continue, yet it the Pcople muſt have 
the fole guard and Government ot him and ot the Laws, tis but facing 
an whole hand of Trumps, with an inſignificant King of another tute. 
And which is worſt of all, if this be truc, there can be no Rebellion, for 
then the People is the ſupream power. And it the R tives of 
the Commons ſhall Jarr with the other two Eſtates, and with the King it 

It would be no Rebellion to adhere to them in that War: to which 1 
know that every Republican who reads this, muſt of neceſſity Anſwer, 
No more it would not. Then —_—_ — — — which 
makes it Treaſon to Levy Arms aga1 preſent R upon an 
rences whatſoever. For it . Right of Nature, and con; 4 — 
never to be Reſign d. there never has been, not ever can be any puct be- 
twixt Ring and People, and Mr. Hobbs would tell us, 7har we are ti in 
a flate of War. | 5 | | : 

The next thing our Author would eftabliſh, u, That there is nothing in N 
ture br in Story jo ridiculous, as the management of the Minifters, in the Ex- 
amimat ron of the * Flot. Which _ provd by Coleman's and others 
Letters, and by both Houſes by declaring the King's Life to be in danger, &c. 
Tet they have perſuaded the King to believe nothing of this danger ; but ts 
apprehend the Plot to be extreamly improvd, if not wholly corre by the 

reebyrerians. And to think it more his concernment to have an end a; then 
to have it ſearcl'd to the bottom : and that this was the true reaſon, why four 

Parliaments, during the Examination of the F lot have teen difſeli/d : 
+ Reaſonable People will conclude, that his Mazcſty and his Miniſters 
have proceeded, not ridiculouſly, but with all that caution which became 
them. For in the firſt heat and vehemence of the Plot, the Avenues of 
Whire-Haf were more ſtrictly Guarded : His Majeſty abſtaining from 
Places of publick Entertainment, and the Miniſters raking all neceſſary 
Care in Council, both to diſcover Conſpiracies and to prevent them. So, 
—— conſidered, the Popiſh Plot has nothing to do with the Diſſo- 
lution of Four Parliaments. But the Uſe which has been made af it by 
the Houſe of Commons to Dil-inheric the Duke, to deny the King Supplies, 
: and 
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and to make ſome Votes, which the King declares to be illegal, are the rea 
and plain occaſions of diſſolving thoſe Parliaments. *Tis only affirm'd, but 
never will be prov'd by this Author, that the King or his Miniſters have 
ever been deſirous to ſtifle the Plot, and not to have it ſearch'd into the bot- 
tom. For to what end has his Majeſty ſo often offer'd the Popiſh Lords to 
be brought to their Trial, but that their innocence or guilt, and conſequent- 
ly, that of the — might be made manifeſt? Or why, after the 
execution of the Staffprd, did the Houſe of Commons ſtop at the 
other Lords, and not proceed to try them in their turns? Did his Majeſty 
ſtifle the Plot when he offered them, or did they refuſe to ſound the depth 
of it, when they would not touch upon them ? If it were for want of Wit- 
neſſes, which is all that can be ſaid, the caſe is deplorable on the part of the 
accuſed ; who can neither be bail'd, becauſe impeach'd in Parliament, nor 
admitted to be tryed, for fear they ſhould be acquitted for want of evidence. 
I do not doubt but his Majeſty, after having 5 ws what in him lies for the 
utmoſt diſcovery of the Plot, both by frequent Proclamations of Indemnity, 
and Reward, to fuch as would come in, and diſcover more, and by ſeveral 
others too long to repeat, is deſirous (for what good man is not?) that his 
care and e might be over. But I am much deceiv'd, if the Anti- 
monarchical Party be of the ſame opinion; or that they deſire the Plot 
ſhould be either wholly diſcover'd, or fully ended. For tis evidently their 
Intereſt to keep it on foot, as long as poſſibly they can; and to = it hot 
water, as often as tis dying; for while «they are in poſſeſſion of this Jewel, 
they make themſelves maſters of the e. For this very reaſon I have 
often ſaid, even from the beginning ot the Diſcovery, that the Presbyte- 
rians would never let it go out of their hands, but manage it to the laſt inch 
upon a Save-all. And that if ever they bad tryed one Lord, they would 
value themſelves upon that Conqueſt, as longas ever it would laſt with the 
Populace : but whatever came ont, be ſure to leave a Neſt Egg in the 7ower : 
And fince I doubt not, but what ſo mean a Judge as I am could & eaſily 
diſcover, could not poſſibly eſcape the vigi of thoſe who are atthe 
Helm; I am apt to think, that his Majeſty ſaw at leaft as great a danger 
ariſing to him ſrom the diſcontented ſpirits of the popular Faction, as from 
the Papiſts. For is it not plain, that ever ſince the beginning of the Plot, 
they have been lopping oft trom the Crown whatever part of the Preroga- 
tive they could reach ? and incroaching into Soveraignty and Arbitrary 
Power themſelves, while they ſeem'd to tear it from the King? How then 
could his Majeſty be blam'd, if he were forc'd to diſſolve thole Parliaments, 
which inſtead of giving him relief, made their Advantages upon his Di- 
ftreſſes ; and while they pretended a care of his Perſon on the one hand, 
were plucking at his Scepter with the other ? 

After this, the Pamphleteer gives us a long Bead-roll of Dangerfield's Plot, 
Captain Aly, young Tongue, Fitz-Gerard, and Mr. Ray, rails at fore, and 
commends others as far as his skill in Hyperbole will carry him. Which 
all put together, amounts to no more than only this, that he whom they 
called Rogue before, when he comes into their party, pays his Garniſh,and is a- 
dopted into the name of an honeſt man. Thus K a/ was no Villain, when 
he accus'd Colonel Szctwile, before the Houſe of Commons; but when he 
failed of the reward of godlincſs at their hands, and from a Wig became 
a tcaring Tory in new Cloaths, our Author puts him upan the File of 
Rogues, with this brand, Thun whom a more notorious and known Lillian lives 


wor, 
The next thing he falls upon, is the Succeſſion: which the King declares, 
C I: 
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He will have preſerved in its due deſcent. Now our Author deſpairing, it 
ſeems, that an Excluſion ſhould paſs by Bill, urges, 7hat the Right of Na- 
ture and Nations will impower Subjects to deliver « Proteſtant Kingdom from 

4 Popiſh King. The Law of Nations, is ſo undoubredly, againſt him, that l 

2 he dares not ſtick to that Plea: but will be forc'd to reply, that 

the Civil Law was made in favour of Monarchy : why then did he appeal to 

it? And for the Law of Nature, I know not what it has todo with Pro. 

teſtants or Papiſts, except he can prove that the Engliſh Nation is naturally 

Proteſtant ; and then I would enquire of him what Countrymen our Fore- 
farhers were? Bur if he means by the Law of Nature, ſelſ· preſer vation and 
defence; even that neither will look but a ſquint upon Religion; for a 
man of any Religion, and a man of no Religion, are equally bound to pre- 
ſervetheir lives. But I anſwer poſitively to what he would be at; that the 
Law of ſelt· preſervation impowers not a Subject ro riſe in Arms againſt his 
Soveraign, of another Religion, upon ſuppoſition of what he may do in his 
prejudice hereafter : for, ſince it is im that a moral certainty ſhould 
be made out of a future contingency, and conſequently, chat the Soveraign 
may not extend his Power to the prejudice of any mans Liberty or Religion : 
The probability ( which is the worſt that — may is not enough to 
abſolve a Subject who riſes in Arms, from Rebellion, i» foro Conſcieatie. 
We read of a divine Command to obey Superior Powers; and the Duke 
will lawfully be ſuch, no Bill of Excluſion having paſt againſt him in his Bro- 
ther's life : Beſides this, we have the Examples of Primitive Chriſtians, even 
under Heathen Emperors, always — yet never taking up Arms, 
during ten Perſecutions. But we have no Text, no Primitive Example en- 
couraging us to rebel againſt a Chriſtian Prince, tho of a different Perſwaſion. 
And to ſay there were then no Chriſtian Princes when the New Teſtament 
was written, will avail our Author little; for the Argument is a Fortiori: 
if it be unlawful to rebel againſt a Heathen Emperor, then much more a- 
gainſt a Chriſtian King. The Corollary is this, and every unbiaſſed ſober 
man will ſubſcribe coir, that fince we cannot pry into the ſecret Decrees of 
God, for the know of future Events, we ought to rely his Provi- 
dence, for the Succeſhon ; without either plunging our King into 
neceſſiries, for what may never happen; or refuſing our obedience to one 
herea;ter, who in the courſe of nature may ſucceed him. One, who if he 
had che will, could never have the power to ſettle Popery in England, or to 
bring in Arbitrary Government. 

But the Monarchy will not be deſtroyed, and the Proteſtant Religion will be pre- 
ſerved, if we may have 4 Proteſtant _ 

If his party had thought, that this had been a true Expedient, I am conki- 
dent it had been mentioned in the laſt Parliament at 2 But 
there, altum ſilentium, not one word of it. Was it becauſe ine was 
not then in readineſs to move ! and that the Excluſion muſt firſt paſs ? or 
more truly was it ever intended to be urged? lam not aſhamed to ſay, that 
I particularly honour the Duke of Afonmonth : but whether his nomination 
to ſucceed, would, at the bottom be pleaſing to the Heads of his Cabal, 1 
ſomewhat doubt. To keep him faſt ro them by ſome remote hopes of it, may 
be no ill Policy. To have him in a readineſs to head an Army, in caſe it 
{ſhould pleaſe God the King ſhould die before the Duke, is the deſign ; and then 
perhaps he has reaſon to expect more from a Chance Game, than from the 
real deſires of his party to exalt him to a Throne. But tis neither to be 
imagined, that a Prince of his Spirit, after the gaining of a Crown, would 
be managed by thoſe who helped him to it, let his ingagements and uns 
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ſs be never ſo before, neither that hg would be confin d in the narrow 
compals of a Curtail'd Mungril Monarchy, half Commonwealth. Conque- 
rors are not ealily to be curbed. And it is yet harder to conceive, that his 
pretended Friends, even deſign him fo much as that. At preſent, tis true; 
their mutual neceſſities keep them faſt —— and all the ſeveral Fana- 
tick Books fall in, to enlarge the common ſtream :- But ſuppoſe the bufineſs 
compaſſed, as they delign'd it, how I and how contradicting 
Intereſts are there to be ſatisfied ! Every Sect of High Shooes would then be 
uppermoſt ; and not one of them endure the toleration of another. And 
amongſt them all, what will become of thoſe fine Speculative Wits, who drew 
the Plan of this new Government, and who overthrew the old ? For their 
comfort, the Saints will then account them Atheiſts, and diſcard them. Or 
they will plead cach of them their particular Merits, till they quarrel about 
the Dividend. And, the Proteſtant Suaceſſor himſelf, if he be not wholl 
governed by the prevailing party, will firſt be declared no Proteſtant ; 
gext, no Succelſor. This is dealing fincerely with him, which Plato Redivi- 
dus does not: for all the buſtle he NN the Duke of AH. pro- 
ceeds from a Commonwealth Princi he is afraid at the bottom to have 
him at the Head of the party, leſt he ſhould turn the abſolute Republick, now 
deſigning, into an arbitrary Monarchy. 

next thing he ex is the project communicated at Oxford, by 2 
worthy Gentleman ſince deceaſed. But ſince he avowed himſelf, that it 
was but a rough draught, our Author might have paid more reſpeQ to his 
memory, than to endeavour to render it ridiculous. But let us ſee how 
he mends the matter in his own which follows. 

If the Duke were only baniſhed, during fe, and the Adminiſtration put 
into the hands of Proteſtants, that would eftabliſh an unnatural Har of Fx 
diency, ag aw evoved Right and Title. But on the other hand exclude the 
Duke, and all other Popiſh Succeſſors, and put down all thoſe Guards are now ſo 
illegally kept up, and baniſh the Papiſts, where can be the danger of « Har, in 
4 Nation unanimous ? 

| will not be unreaſonable wich him; I will expect Engliſh no where from 
the barrennels of his Country: but if he can make ſenſe of his Unxatural 
IVar of Expediency, 1 will forgive him two falſe Grammars, and three 
- Barbariſms, in every Period of his Pamphlet; and yet leave him enow of 

each to expoſe his 1 , whenſoever I deſign it. — — 
ſelf is very ſolid, if you mark it. Exclude the Duke, tate away the Guards, 
and conſequently, all manner of defence from the Kings Perſon; Ju 
every Mothers Son of the Papiſts, whether guilty or not guilty in particular of 
the Plot. And when Papiſts are to be baniſhed, I warrant you all Prote- 
ſtants in Maſquerade muſt go for company ; and when none but a pack of 
Sectaries and Commonwealths-men are leſt in Zzo/an4, where indeed will 
my — . — ——ů Aſter this, why does 
not lome refenting Fri Marvel's, a Petition to the Soveraigns 
of his party, that his Penſion of rue 4.4 pounds per annum, may be 
transferred to ſome one amongſt them, who will not ſo notoriouſly betray 
their cauſe by dullneſs and inſufficiency ? As for the illegal Guards, let 
the Law helpthem ; or let them be diſbanded ; for I do not think they have 
need of any Champion. 

The next twenty Lines are only an illuſtration upon his Expedient: for he 
is ſo fond of his darling Notion, that he huggs it to death, as the Ape did 
her young one. He gives us his Bill of Tautology once more; for he 
threatens, that they would not reſt at the Excluſion 5 but the Papiſts muſt 


again 
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— and the Dukes Creatures put out of Office both Civil and 
ilitary. Now the Dukes Creatures, I hope, are Papiſts, or little better; 
— this is all the ſame : as if he had been conning over this ingenious 
Epigram; 


There was a man who with great labour, and much pain, 
Did break his ntck, and break his neck, and break his neck again. 


At the laſt, to ſhew his hand is not out in the whole Paragraph, when the 
Duke is excluded, his Creatures put out of Office, the Papiſts baniſhed 
twice over; and the Church of Anga- men delivered to Satan, yet ſtill 
he ſays the Duke is the great Miniſter of Stare; and the Kings Excellent 
Qualities give his Brother ſtill rtunities to ruine us and our Religion, 
Even excluded, and without Friends and Faction he can do all this; and the 
. moſt excellent Qualities to ſuffer it. 
ving found my man, methinks Ican ſcarce afford to be ſerious with 

him 2 but to treat him as he deſerves, like an ill Bouffoon. 

He defends the ſharpneſs of the Addreſſes of which his Majeſty complains : but 
Ift eit would be better for him, and me, to let our Principals 
and to ſtand by our ſelves. I confeſs, I have heard ſome members of that 
Houſe, wiſh, that all Proceedings had been carried with leſs vehemence. 
But my Author goes further on the other hand; He affirms, that many wiſe 
and good 77 an; they had 1 47 in foring, 2 4 — 
of ore our ſafety was fully provided for. So you lee he is ſti 
— . Inthe 47 


mean time I have him in a Præmunire for 
arraigning the Houſe of Commons; for he has tacitely confeſſed, that the 
wiſe and good men were the fewer, becauſe the Houſe carryed it for men- 
tioning, money in their Addreſs. But it ſeems they went too far, in ſpeaking 
of a Supply; before they had conſulted this Gentleman, how far the fafery 
of the Nation would admit it. I find plainly by his temper, that if matters 
had come to an accommodation, and a in had been a bargain, the 
Knights of the Shire muſt have been the Prote ights no . 

As for Arbitrary Power of taking men into cuſtody, for matters that had no 
relation to Privileges of Parliament, he ſays they have erred with their Fathers. 
If he confeſs that they have erred, let it be with all their Generation, ſtill 
they haveerred : and an error of the firſt digeſtion, is ſeldom mended in the 
ſecond. But I find him modeſt in this point; and knowing too well they 
are not a Court of Judicature, he does not defend them Arbitrary 
Proceedings, but only excuſes, and palliates the matter, by ſaying, that it 
concern'd the Rights of the People, in ſuppreſſing their Petitions to the Foun- 
tain of Juſtice. So, when it makes for him, he can allow the King to be 
the Fountain of Faſtice ; but at other times he is only a Ciffern of the People, 
But he knows ſufficiently, however he diſſembles it, that there were ſome 
taken into cuſtody, to whom that crime was not objefted. Vet ſince in a 
manner he yields vp the Cauſe, I will not preſs him too far, where he is ſo 
maniſeſtly weak. Tho I muſt tell him by the way, that he is as juſtly to be 
proceeded againſt for calling the Kings Proclamarion illegal, which concern- 
ed the matter of Petitioning, as ſome of thoſe, who had pronounced againſt 
them by the Houſe of Commons, that terrible ſentence, of Tate him, 
Topham. X 

The ſtrange illegal Votes declaring ſeveral eminent perſons to be Enemies to 
the King and Kingdom, are not fo ſtrange, he ſays, but very juſtifiable. 1 he 
does not mean, that illegal Votes are now not ſtrange in the Houſe of Com- 
mons : 


LIE 

: But obſerve the reaſon which he gives: for the Houſe of Commons 
had before addreſs'd for their removal from about the King. It was his bu- 
ſmeſs to have prov'd, that an Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons, without 
Proceſs, order of Law, hearing any Defence, or offering any proof againtt 
them is ſufficĩent ground to remove any perſon from the King: But initead 
of this he only proves, that former Addreſſes have been made, / hie- no 
body can d. When he has throughly ſcttled this important point, that 
Addreſſes have certainly been made, inſtead of an Argument to back it, he 
only thinks; that one may affirm by Law, That the Ang ought to have no 
perſon about him, who has the misfortune of ſuch 4 Yate. But this is too ri- 
diculous to require an Anfwer. They who will have a thing done, and 
give no reaſon for it, aſſume to themſelves a manifeſt Arbitrary Power. 
Now this Power cannot be in the Repreſentatives, if it be not in the Peg- 

e: or if it be in them, the People is abſolute. Bur ſince he wholly thinks 
it, let him injoy the privilege of every Free Born Subject, to have the Bell 
clinck to him what he imagines. 

Well; allthis while he has been in pain about laying his Egg : at the laſt 
we ſhall have him cackle. 

If the Houſe of Commons declare they have juſt Reaſons to fear, that ſuch 
4 perſon pats the King upon Arbitrary Councils, or betrays His and the /Vationus 
Intereſt, in ſuch a Caſe, Order and Proceſs of Law is not neceſſary to remove him; 
but the Opinion and Advice of the Nation is enough ; becauſe bare removing 
neither fines him, nor deprives him of Life, Liberty, or Offices, wherein State 
Airs are not concern'd. 

Hitherto, he has only prov'd, according to his uſual Logick, that bare 
removing, is but bare removing: and that to deprive a man of a Publick 
Office is not ſo much as it would be to hang him: all that poſſibly can be 
infer'd fromtlus Argument, is only that a Vote may do a leſs wrong, but nat 
a greater. Let us ke how he proceeds. 
| tf be be not remov'd upon ſuch Addreſs, you allow him time to act his Filla- 
wy ; and the Nation runs the hazard, 

| Tanſwer, if the Houſe have juſt Reaſons on their ſide, tis but equitable 
they ſhould declare them; for an Addreſs in this Caſe is an Appeal to the 
King againſt ſuch a man: and no Appeal is ſuppoſed to be without the Cau- 
fes which induc'd it. But when they ask a Removal, and give no reaſon for 
it; they make themſelves Judges of the Matter, and conlequently they ap- 
peal not, but command. If they pleaſe to give their Reaſons, they juſtitie 
their Complaint, for then their Addreſs is almoſt in the nature of an Im- 
peachment: and in that Caſe they may procure a hearing when they pleaſe : 
Bur barely to declare, that they ſuſpect any man, without charging him with 
rticular Articles, is almoſt to confeſs, they can find none a him. To 
uppoſe a man has time to ac his Villanies, muſt ſuppoſe him firſt to be a 
Villain: and if they ſuſpect him to be ſuch, nothing more eaſie than to 
name his Crimes, and to take from him all opportunities of future miſchief. 
But at this rate of bare addreſſing, any one who has a publick profitable Em- 
ploy ment might be remov'd ; for upon the private Picque of a Member he 
may have a party rais'd for an Addreſs againſt him. And if bis Majeſty 
can no ſoaner reward the Services of any one who is not of their party, but 
they can vote him out of his Employment; it mult at laſt follow, that none 
but their own party muſt be employ'd, and then a Vote of the Houſe 
of Commons, is in effect the Government. Neither can that be call'd the 
Advice and Opinion of the whole Nation, by my Author's favour, where 
the 
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[16 ] 
the other two Eſtates, and the Soveraign are not conſentivigþ 

"Tis no matter, ſays this Gentleman; there are ſome things ſo reaſonable, 
that they are above any written Law : and will in deſpite of any Power on Farth 
hve their effett ; whereof this is one, 

I love a man who deals plainly ; he explicitly owns this is not Law, and 
yet it is reaſonable ; and will have its as if it were. See then, in the 
firſt place the written Law is laid afide : that fence is thrown open to admit 
reaſon in a larger denomination. Now that reaſon which is not Law, 
muſt be either Enthuſiaſm, or the head-{trong will of a whole Nation com- 
bin'd : becauſe in depite of any Earthly Power it will have its effect. ſo 
that, which way ſoever our Author takes it, he muſt mean Fanaticiſm, or 
Rebellion: Law grounded on reaſon is reſolv'd into the Abſotute Power of 
the People; and this is Ratio ati Reipublice. 

Furthermore; he Xing is 4 publick Perſon : in his private capacity, as 
we are told, he can only eat and drink; and perform ſome other af of nature 
which ſhall be nameleſs. But his attings without himſelf, ſays my grave Au- 
thor, are only as a King. In his politick capacity he ought not to marry, (1, 
hate, make war, or peace, but as a King ; and agreeable to the People, and their 
Intereſt he governs. 


In plain terms then, as he is a man he has nothing leſt to do + for the Action: 
which are mention'd, are thoſe only of an Animal, or which ate common to 
Man and Beaſt. And as he is a King he has as little Buſinels, for there he = 
— 2 the People: and the only uſe that can be made of ſuch a 


Monarch, is for an Innkeeper to ſet upon a Sign Poſt to draw cuſtom. But 


theſe Letters of Inftruftion how he ſhould behave himſelf in his Kingly Of. 
fice, cannot but call to mind how he was ſchool'd and tutot d, when the 
Covenanters made juſt ſuch another Prince of him in Scotland. When the 
— —— if he were ſick in bed, no remedy, he muſt 
up and to Kirk ; and that without a mouthful of Bread to ſtay his Stomach ; 
for he faſted then in his Politick Capacity. When he was ſeared, no looking 
aſide from Mr. Fobn; not a whiſper to any man, but was a diſrepe to the 
Divine Ordinance. After the firſt Thunderer had ſpent his no Re- 
tirement, the firſt is reinforc d by a ſecond and a third: all Veſſels, 
diered for Preaching, and the beſt breath'd of the whole Country. When 
the Sun went down, then up went the Candles, and the fourth ariſes to car- 
ry on the work of the night, when that of the day was at an end. 


"Tis true what he ſays, that our greateſt Princes have often hearkened to the 
Addreſſes oftheir Peopte, and have remov'd ſome from them ; bur it 
was when they found thoſe Addreſſes reaſonable themſelves. But they who 
conſult the manner of Addreſſes in former times, will find them to have been 
manag'd in the Houſe of Commons, with all the calmneſs and circumſpection 
imagiuable. The Crimes were firſt maturely weigh'd, and the whole mat- 
ter t ly winnow'd in Debates. After which, if they thought it ne- 
ceſſary for the publick wellfare, that ſuch a perſon ſhould be remov'd, they 
dutifuily acquainted the King with their opinion, which was often favour. 
ably heard; and their deſires granted. But now the Caſe is quite other- 
wiſe ; Either no Debate, or a very flight one precedes Addreſſes of that na- 
ture. But a man is run down with violent Harangues ; and 'tis thought ſuf- 
ficient, if any member riſes up, and offers that he will make out the Accuſa- 
tion afterwards : when things are carried in this heady manner, I ſuppoſe 


is 


7 ] 

tis uo ſign of a Great Prince, to have any of his Servants forc'd from hin. 
But ſuch Addreſſes will inſenſibly grow into Preſidents: you ſee our Author 
is nibbling at one already. And we know a Houſe of Commons is always 
for giving the Creſcent in their Arms. If they gaio a point, they never re- 
cede from it, they make ſure work of every conceſſion from the Crown; 
and immediately put it into the Chriftmaſs Box: from whence there is no 
Redemption. 


In juſtification of the two Votes againſt lending or advancing Money to 
the King, he falls to railing, mes Sophiſter in the Schools, when his Syllo- 
gilms are at an end. Hearraigns the ag prongs manner of living, with- 
out conſidering that his not being ſupplied has forc'd him to it. I do not take 
upon me to defend any former ill management of the Treaſury , but, if I 
am not deceiv'd, CG — — rty at preſent, is, that it is 
well manag'd. , that notwithſtanding nothing has been given for ſo 
many years, yet a competent proviſion is ſtill made for all expences of the 
publick; if not ſo large as might be wiſh'd,yet atleaſt as much as is neceſſary. 
And I can tell my Author for his farther mortification,that at preſent no mo- 
ney is furniſh'd to his Majeftics Occafions, at ſuch unconſcionable Uſury as 
he mentions. If he would have the Tables ſet up again, let the King be 
put into a condition, and then ler eating and drinking flouriſh, accordi 
to the 22 — and —— of — — He w 
have the Ki ve recourle to Parliaments, as t I 
King of abend for thoſe things which the Treaf.:ry in this low Ebb cannot 
furniſh out: but when he comes to the Conditions, on which this money 
is to be had, they are ſuch, that perhaps forty in the Hundred to a Jew 
Banquer were not more unreaſonable. In the mean time, if a Parliament 
will got give, and others ruſt not lend, there is à certain ſtory of the Dog 
in the Manger, which out of good manners I will not apply. 


The Vote for not proſecuting Proteſtant Diſſenters upon the Penal Laws; 
which at this time is thought to be a Grievance to the Subject, a weakning of 
the Proteſtant Religion, and an Incouragement to Popery, is a matter more 
tenderly to be hut if it be true what has been commonly reported 
ſince the Plot, that Prieſts, Jeſuits, and Friars, mingle amongſt Anabapriſts, 
Quakers, and other Sectaries, and are their Teachers, mult not they be 
proſecuted neither? Some men wauld think, that before ſuch an uniting, 
of Proteſtants, a winnowing were not much amiſs ; for after they were 
once ſent together rothe Mill, it would be roo late to divide the Grift. His 
Majeſty is well known to be an indulgeat Prince, to the Conſciences of his 
diſſenting Subjects: But whoever has ſeen a Paper call'd, I think, As in- 
tended Bull for waiting, &c. which lay the Table of every Coffee- 
Houſe, andwas modelling to paſs the Houle of Commons, may have found 
things of ſuch dangerous concerument to the Government, as might ſeem 
dot ſo much intended to unite Diſſenters in a Proteſtant Church, as to draw 
together all the Forces of the ſeveral Fanatick Parties, againſt the Church of 
Enzland, And when they were encouraged by fuch a Vote, which they 
value as a Law (-for ſo high that Coin is now inhaunc d) perhaps it is not 
unreaſonable to hold the Rod over them. But for my own part, I heartily 
wich, that there may be no occaſion for Chriſtians tu perſecute each other. And 
fiace my Author ſpeaks with ſome moderation, candor, and ſubmiſſion to 
his Mather Church, 1 ſhall only deſire him and the difſenting Party, — 
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L 18. 
make the uſe they ought, of the King Gracious Diſpoſition to them, in 
not yet proceeding with all the violence which the penal Laws require a- 
gainſt them. But this calm of my Author, was too happy to laſt long. 
You find him immediately tranſported into a ſtorm about the buſineſs of 
Fitz-Heris, which occaſion'd the Diſſolution of the Parliament at Oxford : 


and accuſing, according to his ſawcy Cuſtom, boch his Majeſty, and the 


Houſe of Lords, concerning it. 'As forthe Houſe of Lords, chey have al- 
ready vindicated their own right, by throwing out the*Impeachment : and 
ſure the People of Aland ought to own them as the Aſſertors of the pub- 
lick Liberty in ſo doing ; for Proceſs being before ordered againſt him at 


Common Law, and no particular Crime being laid to his ree by the 
Houſe of Commons, if they had admitted his Cauſe to be tryed before their 
Lordſhips, this would have a Preſident in time, that they muſt have 


been forc'd to judge all thoſe whom the Houſe of Commons would thruſt 
upon them, till at laſt the number of Impeachments would be ſo increas d; 
that the Peers would have no time for any other buſineſs of the Publick: 

and the Higheſt Court of Judicature would have been reduc'd to be the 
Miniſters of Revenge to the Commons. What then would become of our an- 


cient Privilege to be tryed per pares? Which in procels of time would be loſt to 


us and our except a proviſo were made on purpoſe, that this judgment 
might not be drawn into farther Preſident; and that is never done, but when 


there is a manifeſt neceſſiry of breaking rules, which here there was not. 
Otherwiſe the Commons may make Spaniels of the Lords, throw them a 
man, and bid — judge, as we command a Dog to ſetch and carry. 
But neither the Lords R , northe King firſt having poſſeſhon of the 
Priſoner, _ any thing with our Author. He will tell you the reaſon of 
the Impeachment was to bring out the Popiſh Plot. If Firz. Harris 
know any thing but what relates to his own Treaſon, he chuſes a fine 
time of day todiſcover it now, when *tis manifeſtly to ſave his Neck, that 
he is forc'd to make himſelf a greater Villain; and to charge himſelf with 
new Crimes to avoid the puniſhment of the old. Had he na the benefit of 
ſo many Proclamations, to have come in before, if he then knew any thi 
worth diſcovery ? And was not his fortune neceſſitous enough at all times, to 
catch at an impunity, which was baited with Rewards to bribe him ? tis not 
for nothing that — — all along fo favourable to him: they are conſci- 
ous to themſelves of ſome other matters than a Popiſh Plot. Let him.firſt 
be tryed for what he was firſt accus d: if he be _—_— his Party will be 
Caisfied, and their ſt increas'd by the known Arty of another Evi- 
dence : but if he be condemn'd, let us ſee what truth will come our of him, 


when he has 7yburn and another World before his Eyes. Then, if he con- 


fels any thing which makes againſt the Cauſe, their Excuſe is ready; he 
died a Papiſt, and had a diſpenſation from the Pope to lie. Bur if they can 


bring him ſilent to the Gallows, all their favour will be, to wiſh him dil. 


tch'd out of his pain, as ſoon as poſſibly he may. And in that Caſe they 
ve already promis'd they will be good to his Wife, and provide for her, 
which would be a ſtrong encouragement, for many a oOman, to perſwade 
her Husband to digeſt the Halter. This remembers mf of a certain Spaniſh 


Duke, who commanding a Sca-Port-Town, ſet an Officer of his, under- 


hand to rob the Merchants. His Grace you may be confident was to 
have the Booty, and rhe Fellow was aſſur'd if he were taken 
to be proteded. It fell out, after ſome time, that he was 
apprehended : His Maſter , according to Articles, brought him off. 


The 
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The Rogue went again to his vocation, was the ſecond time taken, de- 
livered again, and to the third. At laſt the matter grew fo notorious, 
that the Duke found, it would be both ſcandalous and difficult to pro- 
tect him any longer; But the poor Malefactor ſending his Wite to tell 
him that if he did not fave him he muſt be hanged to morrow, and that 
he muſt confeſs who fer him on: His Maſter very -civilly ſent him this 
Meſkage; Prithee ſuffer thy ſelf to be hanged this ence todo me a Coarteſie, 
and it ſhall be the better for thy Wife and Children. 

But that which makes amends for all, ſays our Author, is the Kings 
* reſolution to have frequent Parliaments. Met this, it ſeems, is no amends 
neither: for he ſays Parliaments are like Terms, it there be Ten in a Year, 
and all ſo ſhort to hear no Cauſes, they do no good. 

I fay on the other hand, If the Courts will refolve beforchand to have 
no Cauſcs brought before them, but one which they know they cannot 
diſpatch; let the Terms be never fo long, they make them as inſignificant 
as a Vacation. 

The King's Prerogative, when and where they ſhould le call d. and how long 
they ſhould fit, is but ſubſervient, as our Friend tells us, to the great deſign of 
Government ; and muſt be accommodated to it, or we are either þ an” or delu- 
__ that Protection and Fuſtice we are born 10. 

y Author is the happieſt in one faculty, I ever knew. He is ſtill ad- 
vancing ſome new Poſition, which without proving, he ſlurs upon us for 
an Argument: though he knows, that Doctrines without proots will edific 
but little. That the Kings Prerogative is ſubſervient, or in order to the 
ends of Government is granted him. But what ſtrange kind of Argu- 
ment is this, to prove that weare cheated of that Protection to which we 
are born. Our Kings have always been inducd with the power of cal- 
ling Parliaments, nominating the time, appointing of the Place, and Diſ- 
ſolving them when they thought it for the publick good : And the People 
have wiſely conſulted their own welfare in it. Suppoſe, for example, that 
there be a Jarring between the three Eſtates, which renders their fitting at 
that time Impracticable ; ſince none of them can pretend to Judge the pro- 
ceedings of the other two, the Judgment ot the whole mult cither reſide 
in a Superiour power, or the diſcord muſt terminate in the ruine of them 
all. For if one of the three incroach roo tar, there is ſo much loſt in the 
Balance of the Eſtates, and ſo much more Arbitrary power in one; "Tis as 
certain in Politiques, as in Nature; That where the Sea prevails the Land 
loſes. It no ſuch diſcord ſhould ariſe, my Authors Argument is of no 
farther uſe: for where the Soveraign and Parliament agree, there can be no 
deluding of the People; So, that in ſhort, his quarrel is to the conſtitu- 
tion of the Government. 

And we ſee what nettles him, That the King has learnt from the unhap- 
py example of his Father, not to perperuatea Parliament. Bur he will tell 
you, that they deſire only a laſting Parliament, which may diſpatch all 
cauſes neceſſary and proper for the publick: And I Anfwer him, that it 
lyes in themſelves to make it ſo. But who ſhall Judge when it ſhall be 
«gy to put an end to fuch a Parliament? there is no farther Anſwer left 

m; but only, that the Reafon of things is the only Rule: for when all 
neceſſary cauſes are diſpatch d, then is the proper time of Diſſolution. 
Bur if you mark ir, this Argumentation is ſtill running in a Circle. For 
the Parliament, that is the Houſe of Commons, would conſtitute them 
ſelves Judges of this reaſon of things; and of what cauſes were neceſſary 
to be diſpatch d. So that my Author had as goon have laid down = Po- 

ion 
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ſition bare-fac'd, that a Parliament ought never to be Diſſolved, till an 
Houſe of Commoris would fit no longer. 

My Author goes on ſcoffingly, 7 hat be has nothing to ſay for thoſe angry 
men (he means of his own Party) whoſe particular Deſigns are 5.4. ——_ 
only that they might have kept their places; and that he can find no difference 
betwixt them who are out, and thoſe who are put in, bur that the former could 
have ruin'd us, and would not : and theſe cannot if they would. 

[ am willing to let them paſs as hghtly as he pleates : Angry they are, 
and they know the Proverb. I hope I may have lcave to obſerve tranſi- 
ently, that none but angry men, that is, tuch as hold themſelves diſob 
liged at Court, are the Pillars of his Party. And here are then the prin- 
ciples of Vertue, Honour and Religion, which they would perſuade the 
World, have animated their endeavours tor the publick: What were they 
betore they were thus Angry: or what would they be, could they make 
ſo firm an Intereſt in Court, that they might venture themſelves in that 
bottom: This, the whole Party cannot chooſe but know; for Knaves 
can eaſily ſmell our one another. My Author, an experienced man, makes 
but very little diſterence, betwixt thoſe who arc out, and thoſe who are 
put in. But the Nation begins to be awake: his party is mouldring 
away, and as it falls out, in all diſhoneſt Combinations, arc ſuſpecting cach 
other ſo very taſt, that every man is ſhitting tor himſelt. by a ſeparate Trea- 
ty : and looking out for a Plank in the common Slupw rack, fo that the 
point is turn d upon him: thoſe who arc out, would have ruin d us, and 
cou'd not; and thoſe who are in, are endeavouring tolave us it they can. 

My Adverlary himſelf, now drawing to a concluſion, ſcems to he inclining 
to good opimons: and as dy ing men, are much given torepentance, ſo finding 
his cauſe at the laſt gaſp. he unburthens his Conſcience and diſclaims the 
principles of a Common wealth, both for hamſelt, and tor both Houſes of 
Parliament, which is indeed to be over-officious : tor one of the Houſes 
will not think they have nced of ſuch a Compurgator. But he wiſely 
fears no change ot Government from any, but the Papiſts Now [amot a 
bettet heart. tor I tear it neither from Papiſts nor Presbyrtertans. Whether 
Democracy will agree with Jeſuitical principles in Eng/and I am not certain; 
bur I can cafily prove to him, that no Government but a Common-wealth 
is accommodated to rhe Syſteme of Church-worlhip invented by Joh 
Calvin. 

The Declaration concludes, that the King is refolv'd togovern in all things by the 
Laws: And lite the Author ot the Ane. is tor trisking out into a fit of Joy, which 
looks as aukward with his gravity, as cvcr was King Dns dancing before the Ark. 
This fimilitude | hope has plcas'd hin , it it docs not, Es Als ftands ready Sadled at 
the door. But a melanchol ck contideration has alrcady pour d cold water in his Porredge, 
for all promiſcs he ſays are cither kept or brakga : well tate a good old Proverb. | could find 
in my heart to cap it with anothcr,that the old Woman bad never Id for ber Dang beer in 
the Oven, if ſhe had not been there ber ſelf before. But it the King thould keep his word, as 
all but his Encmics conclude he will, then we (hall fee Annual Parliaments fit longer l 
hope 3 whea they meddle only with their proper buſincſs. They will loſe their tune 
no more, in cutting off the Succethon, altering the courſe of Nature, and directing the 
providence of God, before they keow it. We ſhall have nouniting of Sets againit the 
Church of England, nor of Counties againit the next Heir of the Crown. The King (hall 
then be advis d by his Parliament, when both Houſes concur in thar advice, There ſhall 
be no more need of Declarations about the diſſolving of Parhaments . and no more need 
of ſactious Fools to anſwer them · But the People half be happy.,the King (hall be ſupply'd 
the Alliances ſhall be ſupported, and my ſuppos d Author be made a Bilhbop,and renounce 
the Covenant. That many of theſe things may happen, is the wiſh of every loyal Subject, 

r, 


and particularly of Si Tour mat bumble Servant 
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